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TRIAL OF WILLIAM COCHRANE. 
Friday, June 11. 












WILLIAM COCHRANE was charged with publishing a blas- 
phemous, wicked, and prophane libel, tending to vilify the 
Holy Scriptures, aud the Christian rel: gion, and to bring the 
same into ridicule and contempt. 

Mr. Barnard conducted the prosecution. He stated that 
the defendant at the bar stood there to answer for publish- 
ing a wicked and impious libel against our holy religion, 
contained in No. 21, of a periodical work published at 84, 
Fleet Street, in the name of R. Carlile, entitled the Repub- 
lican. ‘The question was, whetber these men, who were the 
agents of Cariile, were to be allowed to defy the law; and 
whether the tide of blasphemy was to be allowed, by flow- 
ing all over the empire, poisoning and corrupting the minds 
of the weak and iguorant, or whether the evil was to be 
stopped in its progress, by enforciug the law against those of- 
fenders, who, notwithstanding the warning they had re- 
ceived, contin.ed to proceed in their illegal and wicked 
courses. The libel which the defendant published was of a 
most dangerous tendency; and it was no defence for the ac- 
cused to say, that other persons were not prosecuted for pub- 
lishing matter equally offensive, or for him to attack the Uni- 
tarian for denying the divinity ‘of Christ. He was satisfied 
the jury would see the necessity of suppressing such vile 
publications. The libel states— 

‘* ] have now to shew you upon what ground [| attack the 
priests, upon what ground Christiauity is assailable. 

« T assail them upon every ground that they can take. If 
they talk about the moral utility of Coristianity; I shew 
them that its practical character, in all countries, throughout 
its history, is bad. If they refer me to the moral worth of 
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the New Testament as a book, 1 shew them, by an analysis, 
that it exhibits more of immorality than morality. If they 


‘talk to me about Jesus Christ, as a Saviour for a future life, 


I explain to them, that there is no future life, that shall be 
conscious of the present; that there is no such place in be: 
ing as they call heaven and bell; and that, consequently, 
no such a being as Jesus Christ or Devil can be in existence. 
If they refer me to the long standing history of the tale, I 
go to its origin, shew it to be fabulous, and that antiquity 
does not convert a fable to truth. I can controvert all their 
positions, either physically or historically. If they seek a 
refuge in the Old Testament, the history and present condi- 
tion of the Jews, or the pretended prophecies, | shew them 
the bad foundation of such a refuge, by showing that the 


_ Jews were not known in Asia Minor two thousand four bun- 


dred years ago; whilst their sacred books pretend to place 
their residence as a people in that country a thousand years 
before we have any authentic history of them. Such a cir- 
cumstance proclaims their first fourteen books to be fabu- 
lous. For my part, 1 never either conversed or corespond- 
ed with a Jew upon the subject, who did not avow his abo- 
mination of the superstition of his ancestors; and | have 
knowr many to make that avowal. I understand that the 
case is almost universal with them, at least with the educat- 
ed part; for the uneducated are evidence of nothing, in any 
sect or party. If they talk to me about a God, I ask them, 
what they mean or refer to by the word? ‘To this they can 
give me no answer: for no one man knows any thing fur- 
ther about a God than any other man; and let every 
mau put the question to himself, whether he knows any 
thing about God? and he will be constrained to say, that 
no one man ts more of an Atheist than any other man. We 
are all Atheists alike, when we examine the matter fairly, 
and rest upon our knowledge instead of our ignorance and 
superstition.” 

The learned Gentleman said he should call a witness to 
prove the publication. 

George Leadbetter sworn—Is a Bow Street patrol. On 
the 27th of May last he went to Carlile’s sbop, 84, Fleet 
Street; the defendant was there; he asked for the last No. 
of the Republicau, which had been published on the Friday 
before. The defendant said it was prohibited. Witness 
told him that he had been there some days before, and that 
they promised to send it to his lodgings, The defendant 
then said, ‘“* Oh! very well, you shall have it;” and then 
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bronght him the No., for which he paid sixpence. Witness 
marked it with his initials, so that he could afterwards iden- 
tify it. 

Mr. French, Counsel for the defendant, said he would ask 
the witness no questions. 

Mr. Barnard said that was his case. 

Mr. French then rose and addressed the court for the de- 
fandant. He said tbat after the disgusting scene exhibited 
in that Court, the day before, by the defence of the deluded 
man who was on his trial, a seene which must have been to 
the mind of the learned Judge, and all then present, a source 
of the most excruciating tormeat; how pleasing must it ap- 
pear to them now, to have a Christian advocate, however 
uneloquent, to rivet the attention of a Christian audience. 
Yes, Gentlemen, one who glories in a lowly, unaffected, un- 
reserved belief in the pages of that sacred volume, and in the 
assistance of its inspiring God, even at the present moment, 
as a man of his sublime capacity can possibly do in reject- 
ing it with sentiments of disdain and horror. It was no later 
than yesterday, Gentlemen, that I expressed my disinelina- 
tion to act as counsel in causes of this nature; nor, should I 
have had the honour of addressing you this day, had I not 
been reminded of a promise to my present client, which ] had 
really forgotten. Not, Gentlemen, that I feel any thing like 
the sting of remorse from my feeble exertions in behalf of these 
most unfortunate of men, but that my heart really sickens 
at the constant repetition of the word blasphemy, to which 
my ears hitherto had not been accustomed, either in private 
or in public life. Lt is but justice, however, to my learned 
friends, the gentlemen who have opened the indictments for 
these few days past, to observe, that, incongruous and unbe- 
seeming as these altercations must necessarily be to the dig- 
nified character of a Christian; they seem, as it were, di- 
vested of half their horrors, by the the animating manner 
with which those learned gentlemen brighten into eloquence, 
in defending Christianity from the calumniating aspersions 
of her enemies. Butnow, Gentlemen, to come more imme- 
diately to the point. If the majesty and holiness of religion 
has no .onger any resource or prop to sustain it, flourishing 
untainted and unadulterated amongst us, but by recurring to 
prosecutions that familiarise the ears of the people of ps 
country to the sounds of blasphemy, (sounds constant! 
iterated in these indictments) will it not, Gentlemen, ban na- 
tural to think, that the great oracle of our law, Sir Edward 
Coke, was not unauthorised by the dictates of deep and pon- 
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dering wisdom when he said, “ That the cognizance of these 
imatters—to wit, heresy and blasphemy—belongs not to the 
common laws of England; for that the matters are of too 
grave a nature to be agitated, except according to the 
King’s Ecclesiastical Laws df this realm.” Gentlemen, far 
be it from me to cali in question the coguizance of this court 
in these matters, arrogantly opposing my opinion to that of 
the learned Judge, who presides in this court with so much 
dignity, impartiality, and intelligence, and who has alread 
laid down with the utmost accuracy what the law really is 
upon these occasions. I merely cited this passage from my 
Lord Coke, in order to prove the inevitable aptitude that 
these sounds must have to soil and profane—if | may use the 
expression—the temple of the mind, in which a reverential 
awe for-religion constitutes the chief ornament. ‘To these 
seats of justice, Gentlemen, the people of this country resort 
in crowds, if pot in expectation of being recreated by the 
charms of eloquence, at least of being rather edified and in- 
structed by the sages of the law, than shocked or scandalized 
by the accents of a blasphemer. I am well aware, Gentle- 
men, that according to our poet, the illustrious Milton— 


‘* Evil into the mind of God or man, 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or stain behind.” 


But still, Gentlemen, | do. maintain, that the constant re- 
echoing of these unhallowed sounds in courts of Justice, from 
one mouth to another, cannot but be injurious to the inte- 
rests of that religion, which the Solicitor of the Treasury is 
so zealously anxious to uphold in all its dignity and lustre. 
And yet, Gentlemen, to whom are we indebted for this rug- 
gedness and asperity of blaspheming sound, from which a 
Christian ear recoils with horror? Is it not to those, who 
permit blasphemy to be embodied into a system, under the 
protecting name of Unitarianism, and yet prosecute the poor, 
abject, insignificant mortals, who date to blaspheme without 
the ingenuity of having first invented some high sounding 
name, such as that of Unitarian, to rescue them from the in- 
dignation of the law, that scorns to be violated by the poor 
and the ignoble? Why does not Mr. Maule, the Solicitor 
to the Treasury, send his well-paid myrmidons to the Unita- 
rian Meeting-houses, where blasphemy is weekly poured 
forth to large congregations— where the divinity of Christ is 
openly denied, not probably in language so coarse and di- 
rect as that used by tbe defendant, but in language more fas- 
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cinating and insiduous? Why is there not some high sound- 
ing name given to the systematic blasphemies of the Unita- 
rians ? W by are they not indicted and brought to the bar, 
by those who are prosecuting the ignorant and the poor? 
Why were they not upon the same footing as his client? 
His client was equally as respectable, but with this diffe- 
rence that the oue had the misfortune to be a defendant at 
that bar, and the others were suffered to go free. They 
were allowed to profess publicly their doctrines; they were 
supported by persons high in station, who believed in their 
doctrines, nay, who openly protected and upheld them. He 
was standing before them, not asa Catholic, a Protestant, 
or a member of any other sect, but as a geveral Christian; 
and be would scorn to mix up bis politica] or religious opi- 
nions on such a topic, or such a theme; be would scorn the 
man who did so. Could they sit in that box and feel senti- 
ments of indignation against that poor ignorant man, when 
the systematic blasphemer the Unitarian—should be ex- 
empt from pupishment, and who should be at that bar, if 
law did as it ought? was not this shameful partiality of the 
laws which made them the gaze and stare of the whole 
world, when the Unitarians were looked upon as a respect- 
able, a moral, and a religious sect ?—these titles were given 
to them, but they were denied to other blasphemers. Ifa 
Roman Catholic aspires to any dignity iv the state, he is 
not allowed, because he differs {rom the established religion. 

Although he is as Virtuous, as moral, and as good a citizen as 
the Protestant, still he is proscribed. Jt was not for him to 
comment or call in question the wisdom of the Legislature ; 
but it was abominable to see that the Catholic could not 
rise to any great dignity in the Army or Navy, or eveu ob- 
tain a silk gown, while the Unitarians were eligible, and 
possessed posts of the higbest bonour and distinction in 
the state. Ifa place in the state was offered to a Catholic, 

and that the usual oath was proposed to him, be would re- 
fuse the proffered dignity—which shows the strict regard 
of the Catholic for his religious principles; but if sucb an 
oath was proposed to an Unitarian, he would take it, with 
this mental reservation, that [ believe this book to be the 
Bible, and I believe Christ to be not God, but human. The 
laws of justice require every man to be treated alike. If 
there exists a law, which says that the denying of the divinity 
of Christ is blasphemy, and such a law existed time imme- 
morial—and he ecalleJ upon the learned Judge to contradict 
him if he stated any thing wreug ~this being the case, why 
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are not those who blasphemed brought to this bar? Should 
they be prosecuted, and the great mass of Unitarians be allow- 
ed to remain unprosecuted ? If a man stood at that bar for 
murder, and that he pleaded as an excuse for the crime, 
that other murderers were at large unpunished, this would 
not be agoodargument, because the crime wasa natural crime, 
and not a positive dae. He was sure that the remedy of all 
this evil and partiality was to be found in the thinking, re- 
flecting, and conscientious minds of a British Jury. He 
had often been tempted by some of his Learned Friends, to 
go and hear, as they said, the learned and eloquent discourses 
at the Unitarian Chapels, although his curiosity and the 
charms of eloquence would have induced him; but his 
scruples of conscience to be present at the proclaiming of 


blasphemy always recalled him to bis duty, and he desisted. 


This metropolis contained in the Unitarians a collection of 
serpents, who he predicted would one day bring this coun- 
try to infidelity. It was an admirable answer which our 
late revered Sovereigu gave to the Queen and Princesses 
when they supplicated bis Majesty for Dr. Dodd to remit 
his sentence, which, aithough his crime deserved his fate, 

still it excited our sy mpathy , considering the former charae- 
ter of the man. “ If,” said his Majesty, “ ‘} forgive Dr. Dodd, 

I have murdered the Perreaus.” Therefore, Gentlemen, are 
you to murder that man at the bar, and allow the Unitarians 
to go unpunished. It was preposterous to suppose that 
there was justice in punishing a poor illiterate man, who 
was obliged to do something for the support of his fa- 
mily. He did not wish that the Unitarians should be per- 
secuted for theic opinions, but that they should keep such 
dangerous opinions locked up in their own bosoms. The 
great question in this case was, did his client know that the 
book contained a blasphemous libel? Although at first the 
witness staggered him a little when he said that the defen- 
dant told him that the work was prohibited—but it was by 
his master that they were prohibited—when the Bow Street 
officers were prowling about like roaring lions, seeking whom 
they could devour. How did he know it to bea libel? He 
is an ignorant and ap unlettered man, he went there for his 
bread. There were books of all sorts there, how was he 
to know the difference of what was, or was not, blasphemy ? 
Was it defined by the law? and what he was now going to 
say was on record. He was the counsel for a young man 
of the name of Trust, who was brought up before the King’s 
Bench for judgment in a case of this kind. ‘Trust asked the 
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Chief Justice to define blasphemy ? The Chief Justice said 
he did not sit there to define blasphemy. If he was to ask 
the worthy Dr. Cotton, the chaplain of Newgate what Po- 
pery was, he would say it consisted of mild doctrines and 
true wisdom ; but if he had to ask one of his predecessors, 
he meant Dr. Coetlegan the same question, he could anti- 
cipate his answer: for his answer to asimilar question some 
years since was on record, when he pronounced Popery 
to be a horrid and blasphemous doctrine, and only fit for the 
meridian of hell. All Protestants did not entertain such sen- 
timents; but there were some who were still prejudiced, 
and within the last two years there were Bishops who pre- 
sented works to the throne, therein saying that Catholicity 
was blasphemous. But ‘he would here pay that compliment 
to his present excellent Majesty, who was so distinguished 
for his liberality and his generous feelings, for he wished to 
see all his sabject equally free and equaliy governed. He 
scorned to compliment Monarchy at the expeuse of his con- 
science ; but with regard to his present Majesty, there could 
not be any compromise of his conscience in that respect. 
They were not told that the defendant had been some time 
about town seeking for a place to shelter his head under; 
they were not even told that be was not even acquainted 
with Carlile. But he was sure that a British Jury would 
consider, that a man who could not read, could not know 
that a book was blasphemous. If therefore they agreed 
with him in thinking the doctrines of that favoured class the 
Unitarians, were blasphemous, let them say therefore that 
they would not concur in this most abominable injus- 
tice in bringing forward this small selected portion of blas- 
phemers, and pass by the bulk of that class. He appealed 
to them if this was not a most appalling injastice. With these 
sentiments, which were the last be woald address to a Court 
upon such a subject, he would leave it to their humanity 
aud generous hearts to decide. 

The Recorder then summed up, and complimented the 
Learned counsel upon bis eloqnent and ingenious defence ; 
but, he said, he should tell the Jury that it did nof, or could 
not bear upon the offence of the prisoner. 

The Jury then turned round in their box to deliberate; 
when, after a few minutes, one of them told the Recorder, 
that there were some of the Jury who were not agreed upon 
the point of the defendant having a knowledge of the eon- 
tents of the book when he sold it. 

The Recorder—All that I can say is, that I have laid 
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you down the*law; the question is a point of fact for you 
to decide upon. 

Juryman—Perbaps, if your Lordship will read the law 
again, it may convince the other Gentlemen. 

Another Juryman—We don’t want to have the law read 
again. 

The Recorder then told Jury that they bad better retire, 
as they would then have an opportunity of discussing the 
subject. 

They then retired, and returned in an hour, and found the 
defendant Guilty. : 

The Recorder then told the prisoner, that his case bad not 
those aggravating circumstances which characterized some 
which bad come before the court. Besides, he had the able 
support of his Counsel, which helped not a little to elucidate 
his case. Under these circumstances, the Court would mi- 
tigate his sentence to six mouths imprisonment in Newgate, 
and to find £100. security for.bis behaviour for life. 








TRIAL OF THOMAS RILEY PERRY. 
Old Bailey New Court, Monday July 19. 


THOMAS RILEY PERRY, who had traversed from the last 
Sessions, was this morning put to the bar, charged with 
having, on the 3lst of May, published a false, scandalous, 
blasphemous, and profane libel, of and concerning the Holy 
Scriptures and the Christian religion. 

The Clerk of the Court, as usual, previous to the swearing 
the Jury, observed, that if the prisoner had any objection to 
make on the ground of challenge, now was the proper 
time. 

Defendant—I wish to be certified of the fact, if any of 
you, Gentlemen, have served on a case of this nature before, 
that is to say a case of blasphemy ? 

Each replied in the negative. 

Mr. Barnard opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Bolland stated the case. The libel, he said, consisted 
of different passages contained in a work entitled ‘* Palmer’s 
Principles of Nature,” which he should shew had been pur- 
chased from the prisoner. The Learned Gentlemen then 
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read the libel, which contained strictures on the character of 
Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary, Moses, and other personages, 
designating them as impostors, either in fact or in principle, 
and in allusion to the conception of the Virgin Mary, stat- 
ing that Jesus Christ was nothing more or less than an ille- 
gitimate Jew, &e. Ifhe proved these facts, he should, under 
bis Lordship’s direction, be entitled to the verdict of the 
Jury. 

The first witness called was William Wilson, who said, I 
am a Bow Street patrol; I know 84, Fleet Street; I went 
there on the morning of the 3lst of May, and saw the prisoner 
in the shop; I went away and returned between twelve and 
one o'clock. I went into the shop, and asked the prisoner 
for “ Palmer’s s Principles of Nature ;” the prisoner said the 
price of it was a sovereign; [ told him 1 understood the 
price of it was 4s.; he said the regular price of it was 2s., but 
that they would notsell it for less, unless to Mr, Carlile’s par- 
ticular friends, or to those belonging to the concern, as there 
were so many Bow Street officers about: I said I hoped he 
did not think I was going to lay an information against him; 
be said he did not suppose "[ was; I told him it was a 
commission which I had from the country ; he asked me 
what part of the country | came from? and | answered 
Lincolnsbire; he said he had come from Splalding a few 
days before; I told him that | came from Market Rising; 
he then said, 1 suppose I must let you have this book, I 
suppose I must risk it; he took down the book, and | gave 
2s.; he said, if au information be laid on this book it will 
raise its price to £5.; | wrote my name on the book before 
1] parted with it; | am perfectly satisfied as to the prisoner's 
person; I can’t be mistaken. 

Cross-examined by Defendant. 

Defeudant—Do you know the nature of an oath? 

Witness—I dw. 

Defendant —~Look at me well: Did you ever see me be- 
fore ? : 

Witness —Never, until | say you in Carlile’s shop on the 
3st of May. 

Defendant—Are you certain that | am the man? 

Witness—Yes, quite certain. 

Defendant—Do you know my brother? 

Witness—lI do not. 

Défendant—You do not know my twin brother, who, in 
Lincolnshire, is not known separate from me? 
Witness—No, | do not. 
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Defendant—Now on your oath will you swear that J re- 
semble no other person you ever saw in your life, so that 
you would positively assert you could not be mistaken. 

Witness—I do not think I ever saw any person like you. 

Defondant—Of what religion are you ? 

Witness—What religion! I don’t think it necessary to 
tell you 

The Recorder—You must answer the question. 

Witness—I belong to the Church of England. 

Defendant—When did you last attend Charch? 

Witness—-l was at Church yesterday ; at Chapel at least. 

Defendant: Did you ever take the Sacrament? 

Witness: Never. 

Defendant: Did I ever do you any injury ? 

Witness: Never to my knowledge. 

Defendant: Did the person who sold you the book ever 
injure you? 

Witness: Never, 

Defendant: How much are you to have for this job ? 

Witaess: I don’t know that | am to have any thing for it; 
I was sent for the book by Mr. Stafford the Chief Clerk of 
Bow Street, and I should have been suspended, or perhaps 
discharged, if I refused to do it. 

Defendant: What has been your profession before this? 

Witness: I was a linen draper. 

Defendant: Should you not like some more honoured 
employ ment than that which you now hold ? 

Witness: I am perfectly satisfied with my present em- 
ployment. 

Defendant: Oh, you are, are you? 

Witness: Yes. 

Defendant: Do you believe in the Holy Seriptares? 

Witness: | do. 

Defendant: From the beginning to the end ? 

Witness: Yes, all of it. 

Deiendant: And all with an equal degree of conviction ? 

Witness: Yes. 

The Recorder here interrupted the Defendant and said he 
thought that question was not necessary. 

Defendant: pardon me, my Lord, if I shew these Gentle- 
men that the witness is au unoprincipled, and worthless in- 
former hired by his honourable masters to do this DIRTY 
worK, tLe Jury wiil consider his evidence as it ought te be 
considered —no evidence at all. 

Recorder: [ cannot see what ground you have for eall- 
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ing the witness worthless or unprincipled, that is for the Jury 
to decide by the evidence adduced. 

Defendant to Witness: Did you read this book yourself ? 

Witness: I did not. 

Defendant: You heard it read ? 

Witness: Yes; parts of it to day. 

Defendant: Did it make any evil impression on your 
mind ? 

Witness: I cannot say, I did not hear it distinctly ? 

The Recorder: It is immaterial whether it did or not, the 
charge is, that the work has a tendency to produce bad im- 
pressions and injure the cause of religion. 

The Defendant: I cannot, my Lord, sell my chance of 
redemption from the horrors of a prison, for the sake of a 
mere compliment. (to the witness.) Did you not swear a 
little time since, that there was no other name than “ Cak- 
LILF”’ over the door 84, Fleet Street ? 

Witness: | do not recollect. 

Defendant: Is there not * R. Carlile?” 

Witness: There may be. 

Defendant: [ thought you said you knew the nature and 
obligation of an oath. 

Recorder: The simple difference of an initial letter can 
be no prevarication. 

Defendant to Witness: Did you not positively asseverate 
oa your oath, when that question was put to you, viz. 
whether there was auy other letter, that there was not. 

Witness: | do not know that I did. 

Defendant: You may go down. 

Mr. Raven the chief Clerk to the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury, was then pat into the witness box and examined by 
the Defendant. 

Defendant: What do you consider to be the nature and 
obligation of an oath ? 

Mr. Raven: To speak the truth, and nothing but the truth ? 

Defendant: Who are you, Sir ? 

Mr. Raven: William Raven. 

Defendant: Are you my ostensible prosecutor ? 

Mr. Raven: No, | am clerk to the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury ? 

Defendant: Who is the Solicitor cf the Treasury ? 

Mr. Raven: George Maule, Esq. 

Defendant: Is he my ostensible prosecutor? 

Mr. Raven: Yes. 

Defendant: What is your opinion of blasphemy ? 
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Mr. Raven: I consider it is reviling our blessed Saviour, 
and speaking evil of the Christian religion. 

Defendant: What is the Christian religion ? 

Mr. Raven: A belief in the doctrines of our Saviour. 

Defendant: Of what religious communion are yout ? 

Mr. Raven: The Church of England. 

Defendant: Have you not heard, or do you not know, 
that there are innumerable sects of Christians under different 
denominations, who believe in tenets contrary to the Church 
of England ? 

Mr. Raven: Yes, certainly. 

Defendant: Are they blasphemers? 

Mr. Raven: I have nothing to do with that—I have told 
you my opinion. 

Defendant: You may go down. 

The libel was then read over, after which the prisoner ad- 
dressed the Jury to the following effect :— 

Gentiemen of the Jury —Under any other circumstances 
than those for which I am arraigned before you, did 1 stand 
here under different charges from those stated in the indict- 
ment, perhaps [ might feel something like a want of assu- 
rance to address you. As it is, emboldened by a feeling of 
conscious innocence, | stand bere to defend myself from a 
false and most unwarrantab!e aspersion af my cbaracter. I 
am charged with being a wicked, malicious, and evil dis- 
posed person. It is with all the ‘dignity whicb an honest 
man must feel, that | stand forward to rebut these charges: 
for I consider it is the duty of every one who possesses a 
regard for his character, to use all bis efforts in order to free 
himself from any calumny tending to injure him in the esti- 
mation of society, and it behoves him in that particular 
to adhere as closely as possible to the truth, especially 
when the appeal is made to an impartial and an enlight- 
ened Jury of his countrymen. Deeply impressed, as I 
am, Gentlemen, with the importance of the subject which 
you are about to try, it cannot be wondered at that 1 should 
wish to convey to your minds a similar feeling. I assure 
you it is pot my intention to offer any thing calculated to 
give offence. You are my judges, as well as my jurors, for 
you sit there as censors of my conduct; and it may betomea 
difference of life or death, for an imprisonment of some years 
the worst of all deaths. T herefore, if it were for nothing else, 
my safety would induce me to look upon you with a nied 
of awful respect ; and though the cause which has brought 
me bere banish every thing like fear from my bosom, 
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I am not insensible to the difference between pleasure and 
pain—between freedom and imprisonment; for while I 
would contemn the bad man’s frown, I am not insensible to 
the good man’s approbation. If, Gentlemen, any of you 
should have entered that box actuated by any prejudice re- 
garding previous convictions, | beseech you, | implore you, 
cast it from you, as an opportunity pow offers whereiu 
you may secure to yourselves immortal honour. The 
current of public opinion is already extremely adverse 
to these prosecutions, and I have just and ample grounds for 
hoping, that this may be the last case of the kind; but you, 
by your verdict this day, may give the finishing ‘stroke to 
the already tottering fabric of persecutions for matters of 
opinion. Asi w ish not to occupy more of your time than 
is necessary, | shall be as brief as possible. To shew, Gen- 
tlemen, that there were always (even in the most barbarous 
times) some good men in the world who were adverse 
tu such persecutions, [ shall take the the liberty of reading 
a few extracts from the ancient fathers of the Church, and 
the primitive Christians, in order that my prosecutors may 
see how necessary it is to desist from such measures. 

St. Athanasius says, book Ist, “ It isan execrable heresy, 
to eudeavour to compel by force, by blows and imprison- 
ment, those who cannot be convinced by reason.” 

*<If,” says be in another place, “they persecute, this 
alone is a sufficient proof, that they are not actuated by 
piety, or by the fear of God. It is a characteristic of piety, 
not to constrain, but to persuade, in imitation of our Saviour, 
who left every one the liberty of following him as they 
chose. As to the Devil, as he hath not the truth on his 
side, he hath recourse to axes and hatchets” 

Lactantius says, book 3rd, “ Constrained religion is no re- 
ligion. We should persuade not compel; religion does not 
tak- upon itself to command.” 

Salvianus says, ‘‘ These men are in error, but they do not 
know it. In our society they are considered as mistaken, 
but in their own they are rigbt. They consider themselves 
so orthodox, that they call us ‘heretics. What they are with re- 
gard to us, weare with regard tothem. They are inerror, but 
conscientiously so; what will be their fate hereafter, God 
alone knoweth; in the meantime he tolerateth them.” St Au- 
gustine says, ‘* Let those evilly intreat you, who are ignorant 
how much laboar it requireth to find the truth, and how 
difficult it is to preserve oue’s self from error! Let those 
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evilly intreat you, who are ignorant with what difficulty the 
eye of the inner man is healed, so that he can behold his san. 
Let those evilly intreat you who are ignorant with what 
sighs and groans it must be effected, that you can in the 
slightest degree understand the Deity! Finally, let those 
evilly intreat you who are not deceived by those same er- 
tors by which you are yourselves deceived!” St. Hilarius 
says, “ You make use of constraint in a cause which only 
requireth reason. Ye employ force where there is only a 
want of intellect.” The Constitutions of St. Clemens Roma- 
nus say, ‘‘ The Saviour hath permitted men the use of their 
will, not punishing them with a temporal death, but summon- 
ing them to give an account of their actions in another 
world.” The fathers of the Council of Toledo say, * Never 
do any act of violence towards any one to bring him to the 
faith; for God hath pity on whom he will; and whom he 
will he hardeneth.” 

Such, Gentleinev of the Jury, were the opinions of many 
of the ancient Christians, and whole volumes might be filled 
with similar quotations which Christian persecutors are apt 
to forget. It will, no doubt, be said, that we are not pun- 
ished for our religious opinions; but our disbelief of all is 
the great mischief. But still, Gentiemen, it is an opinion, 
although we do not attach any thing with it, connected with 
religion ; and still, until there is a mutual toleration on all 
matters of opinion, we shall be bostilely divided, so as to 
form something like a sect. 

And, now, Gentlemen of the Jury, for what I have further 
to offer in my defence, | am indebted to the kind suggestions 
of a regular and canonically ordained clergyman of the es- 
tablished church, a member of the University of Cambridge, 
and an able writer on the evidences of the Christian religion. 
This reverend and learned gentleman instructs me to remon- 
strate to you, that the evidences of that retigion, of which 
he has been many years the sincere and conscientious advo- 
cate, receive a fatal blow by means of these prosecutions, 
and are indeed eutirely given up, by all who think the inter- 
ference of human laws and penalties necessary to their de- 
fenee. ‘This wrong, this blasphemy against Christianity, 
not we, but our perseeutors have committed; and if is a 
blasphemy more grievous and more criminal than any that 
it could be in our power to commit: because it is on. thetr 
part a sin against light and knowledge—a sin against the po- 
sitive precepts of that Blessed One, whom we not knowing, 
therefore only disbelieve; but whom they, professing to be- 
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lieve, recognize only to insult, worship, and trifle with, adore 
and disobey. And, consequently, where the writings for 
which I am prosecuted have made one infidel, the measures 
which they. have adopted have made a thousand. Who, 
then, are the enemies of Christianity? Who are they whose 
conduct aims directly to take away from suffering humanity 
the balm of spiritual consolation—to overcloud the last 
bright prospect of another and a better world—to dissolve 
the mystic charm that makes victory sit upon the fading 
cheek, and triumph sparkle in the dying eye—to loosen all 
the holds and stays of moral virtue, and set the soul afloat on 
the waves of a shoreless scepticism 2 Itis not I—not we—not 
any books which we have published or sold—not any thing 
which we have doue or could do. It was never in our inten- 
tion, never ip our will, never in our power; but it is the act 
and deed of our prosecutors; it is they who give Christiani- 
ty the fatal wound—’tis they who have produced in all 
men’s minds the latent and deep-working leaven of scepti- 
cism; they have excited the universally extending suspicion 
which the eye cannot avoid seeing, and from which the mind 
cannot turn away. ‘They have exhibited Christianity iu 
features of caricatures, and set up Jesus on the pedestal of 
Dagon. If there were any thing to the dishonour of Cbhris- 
tianity contained in the books, for the sale of which I am 
prosecuted, it was at least not forced upon public observa- 
tion; no one was obliged to purchase or read them: they 
did not preseat a lie on the title page; they did not profess 
to be w hat they were not; they did not say, “ This is Chris- 
tianity.” Yet if Christianity be a gracious and beneficial 
dispensation, surely they exhibit as much of it as the con- 
duct of our prosecutors; who act as if they deemed violence 
and cruelty necessary to its defence, and thus, in the sight 
of all men, by their manifest and overt acts, proclaim that 
they themseives think Christianity has no brighter evi- 
dence than such as may glimmer through the bars of a pri- 
son. I am instructed, therefore, to call upon you, as Chris- 
tians, by your verdict this day, to vindicate the honour of the 
Christianity you profess—to disappoint the machinations of 
those more dangerous enemies to Christianity, those traitors 
within your walls, who are secretly sapping its foundations, 
and working a deadlier mischief to your citadel than all the 
power of avowed enemies could pour on you from without. 
Disappoint the purposes of those mistaken and vindictive men. 
Let you verdict be responsive, not to the angry passions and 
sinister interests of a faction, but to the calm judgment and 
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good sense of all the wise and good men in the world: in the 
number of which you will not find ove but who would con- 
template avy other than a verdict of acquittal with chagrin 
and sorrow. Let your verdict fearlessly respond to what 
must be the sincere dictate of your conscience; let it shew 
your respect at least for that part of Christianity which re- 
quires tbat you should do unto all men as you would they 
should ‘do to you; let it shew your respect for yourselves, 
that you will not, for the sake of a little favour with these 
great men, be induced to deliver over a victim to their re- 
sentment; let it shew your becoming remembrance of the 
similarity of my situation this day to that of “the author 
and finisher of your faith.” Act but as fe would have you 
act, and | am sure to be acquitted. Against this, the only 
sophistry that | can fear is, that tyrannical dogmatism which 
would be for making short work of this question, and under 
the pretext of precedent and law, seek at once to cut me off 
from all hopes of justice, and you, from the fair exercise of 
your functions as jurors, on which alone my hopes of justice 
rest. You may be told, perhaps, with just as much reason 
as an Eastern Caliph would condescend to give, that * I 
knew the penalty incurred—I had sufficient example,” and 
so forth: as the oriental despot would say, “ There is the 
law—there is the offender, and there isthe punishment; aud 
all the jury has to do is to read that law, seize that offender, 
and apply that punishment.” But, Gentlemen, this short 
Pit) measure will not do—’tis false, ’tis barbarous, and wicked. 
ae I beseech you, become not the instruments of a tyranny like 
Wi fois. No precedent or number of precedents will justify 
heme | what is in itself iniquitous; and that any man should be sent 
a ae to prison for the open avowal of disbelief in a religion, which 
| disclaims all means of persecution and force, is as greata 
mo wrong as wrong can be. To urge, however, that there isa 
| law on the subject, and that that law, merely because there 
! is such an one, must be enforced, is a most cruel and arbi- 
1 trary sophism. It is an insult on your understandings ; and 
1 they who press it on you, laugh in their sleeves at the stupi- 

i dity that can be so easily imposed on. No, Gentlemen, 
I ! there is no law that can authorise evil. In the very article 
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of its injustice it is per seannulled. And if such exist on the 
f letter of a fusty statute book, it should not be respected, but 
Mt repealed; and till this can conveniently be done, the office 





ae 
i ii and duty of a jury is, not to put it in force, but to prevent 
ie its operation. ‘To make existing law the means of oppres- 


a sion is to add the last possible aggravation to cruelty and in- 
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justice. So it was by the law, that Naboth, the Jezreelite, © 
was put to death, when the tyrant Ahab, having occasion 
to possess himself of his inheritance, had him accused of 
having ‘* blasphemed God and the King;” and the murder 
of Christ himself must seem justificble, if that was good rea- 
soning of the chief priests of his day, when they said, “ We 
have a daw, and by our law he ought to die.”—No, Gentle- 
men, though the letter of written law was against him, jus- 
tice was not; and that same justice which should have res- 
cued him from the letter of strict enactment, now pleads for 
me. I beseech you, Gentlemen, as Christians, not to justify, 
by a verdict against me, the condemnation of him whom you 
believe, though sacrificed by the text of law, to have been 
*“‘ Jed as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep cy-nmb before 
his shearers.” 1 beseech you as Christians to res;ect the ve- 
ry essence and soul of Christianity, and suffer me not to sink 
under the rigid application of a human law, when even that 
law, which you hold to be divine, yielded, and gave place 
to a dispensation of mercy and forgiveness. Be it that I have 
erred—be it that all this evidence, which seems so clear 
against me, is as free from fraud and guile as it is from any 
sort of charity! Be it, therefore, as my inexorable Judge 
will tell you, that my liberty is forfeit to the law; is it for 
them to strain this point against me, who profess a religion, 
and for that very religion which teaches, that 


** All the souls that are, were forfeit once, 
And he who might th’ advantage best have ta’en 
Found out the remedy.” 


1 beseech you, Gentlemen, to acquit yourselves as the ad- 
ministrators, not the machines, of law, and suffer not your 
own good sense to be overborne, and your right of exercis- 
ing your unbiassed judgment taken from you, by the sophis- 
tical dogmatism which would teil you, that you have no other 
business than to inquire merely whether I have done as I 
am charged withal. You have no statute but the mere ipse 
dizit of that weak and wicked man, Judge Hale, to authorize 
these prosecutions—and will you hand me over at once to 
condemnation, in spite of the convictions of your own con- 
sciences, in spite of the positive precepts of Christianity itself 
—in spite of the cries of “* shame on such measures” echoing 
from one end of the kingdom to the other—in spite of truth 
itself, and of the God of Truth? 

Gentlemen, the Judge has no right thus to controul and 
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limit your functions. Your business is much more than to 
make the inquiry which he would prescribe, or give the ver- 
dict that he would dictate. You are judges of the law as 
well as of the fact, and you are to try the motives and spi- 
rit in which that inquiry has originated, and to take care 
that a pretext of zeal for religion be not a cloak of malici- 
ousness. You will recollect, Gentlemen, that persecution is 
still persecution, under whatever names or pretexts it may 
be carried on. The most bloody massacres, the most cruel 
and furious persecutions never wanted their excuse; they 
all pleaded reasons of state, regard to public morals, the in- 
terest of the community, and so forth, and if such pleas were 
of any weight, it would follow, that there was never such a 
thing as Persecution or bigotry in the world. When Mary 
delivered Cranmer to the stake, she declared that “the in- 
terests of religion required that he should suffer.” Had he 
kept his opinions to himself, be might have been pardoned, 
but his attempt to shake the faith of others, was the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; and when thousands and tens of 
thousands of our fellow creatures were committed to the flames 
for heresy, by the pious zeal of the Holy Office;—they did 
not think that it was persecution.—Oh, no! ’twas charity to 
the souls committed to their care; *twas the high and so- 
lemn ** Act of Faith.” It was done, with awe | speak it, 
‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Ifyou hesitate at the testimony of secular history, 
accept, at least, that of your blessed Saviour. ‘* The time 
cometh,” said he, ‘* when, whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doeth God service.” Since, then, men may be so 
grievously deceived, what better security can we have for 
keeping within the sphere of truth, than to take care that we 
never wander from the attraction of charity. Charity is al- 
ways right—charity only is the iufallible guide. You have 
its rule; it thinketh uo evil, it is not easily provoked, it bear- 
eth all things, it hopeth all things, it endureth all things. 
But I, Gentlemen, have no occasion to throw myself upon 
your compasssion, | have suffered wrong, indeed, but 1 have 
done none. I have already lain in prison more than six 
gloomy weeks upon a false accusation, supported only by 
the suborned testimony of a base hireling slave, who sells his 
oath as he would sell his salvation—for money; and in a 
case in which he may be, and certainly is mistaken, dares to 
imprecate the vengeance of the Almighty on his head! Gen- 
tlemen, I have not done as is stated in that indictment; I 
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have not maliciously published a most wicked and blasphe- 
mous libel. Whether the pamphlet in question be wicked 
and blasphemous I am not concerned to determine. | am 
neither its author nor its printer; but it is my prosecutors 
themselves that bave published it by calling public notice to 
it; and if to hunt a mau into Newgate who never did, or in- 
tended harm to any one, and if to buy the soul of a poor 
wretch to come here and stake bis salvation upon a fact of 
which he is not and cannot be certain, be malice, then, Gen- 
tlemen, my prosecutorsare guilty, not only of the publisbing, 
but of publishing maliciously. Gentlemen, assert yourselves, 
assert the sacred right of jurors, you must not follow a mul- 
titude to do iniquity; you are not to condemn me because 
others have been condemned ; you are not to have the law 
dictated to you, for there is no written law on the subject; 
you are not to follow precedents, for then you would be 
mere ciphers, and have no judgment at all to form. Again, 
and again I beseech you to remember, that you are judges 
of the law as well as of the fact. The gowns and wigs 
which you see around you, are the mere pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of judicature. Your breasts only are the 
judgment seat. Let no Pontius Pilate sit there! and I shall 
not fear his Lordship on the bench. You, you only are my 
judges; yours will be the guilt, if an innocent man be con- 
demned; yours will be the glory of putting an end for ever 
to bigotry and persecution, if you acquit me. Your unbi- 
assed judgment will be the equity of the case, and your 
voice itslaw! So far would the strict letter of a statute, 
even if such could be adduced, seem from confining, your 
sphere of judgment, that you would not hesitate to laugh at 
a Buller or Jefferies on the bench, and quash evidence itself, 
rather than be the instruments of a sanguinary execution; and 
they are “ good men and true” in England, who, feeling that 
there is a higher rule of justice than the statute book can 
prescribe, represent an article which they know to be worth 
thirty or forty pound, as of value under forty shillings, ra- 
ther than yield, even manifest guilt, to too severe a law. 
Your verdict, then, Gentlemen, should respect not merely 
the evidence, not the law, and, least of all, the Judge. But 
it should be formed in a calm view of the case under all its 
bearings and all its consequences. And the mere technical 
form of those three syllables, Not Guilty, which [ certainly 
expect to hear from you, will signify, not that I have not done 
as is stated in the contemptible rhodomontade of that foolish 
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and malicious indictment, but that you will not justify pro- 
secutions for matters of conscience, nor deliver a fellow crea- 
ture to bonds and imprisonment—for what? if it be an error 
at all, is an error in his reasoning faculties; the fault only of 
his judgment, not of his heart. By acquitting me, you will 
not, as you may be told, open the floodgates to licentious- 
ness, nor give occasion to one pamphlet more that can pos- 
sibly be written against Christianity, but you willtakeaway 
one of the strongest objections that can be urged against it: 
you will wipe off from it the dishonour of seeming to need 
the support of statutes and penalties. You will shew that 
you dare trust it to stand alone; you will shew that you be- 
lieve it yourselves, that you are sensible to the general voice 
of the whole British nation, aad that you understand indeed 
what the nature of truth is. 

In the legislative assembly of this kingdom, the conduct 
of the Recorder, on the occasion of the late trials, has been 
pronounced a disgrace to the Bench. And even the learned 
Bishop ef Norwich, in the House of Lords, on the 17th of 
May, |819, entered his protest, as a man and as a Christian 
against these very statutes which are attempted to be en- 
forced against me. ‘* Christianity,” said he, ‘ disclaims 
them. Reason is every day gaining ground, and its dictates 
should be obeyed. Weought, by a generous and wise po- 
licy, to abandon those persecuting statutes, fit only to bind 
demons.” 

Recorder—It is necessary to put you right, by informing 
you that there are no wri/fen statues on the offence which 
you are charged with committing, it is decided by common 
law which has been resorted to for many centuries. 

Defendant: I amaware, my Lord, that there are no statutes 
ou the subject, but ] am assuming the ground, that if such were 
the case, it then would be unjust to put them in force, and such 
was evidently the meaning of the Bishop of Norwich. “ He, 
said my Lord Lyttleton (one of the ablest writers for the 
Christian evidence), who can be angry with another man 
for not being a Christian, is himself no Christian.” What 
would he have said of that anger, which not merely suffer- 
ing the sun to go down upon it, can calmly deliver over a 
fellow creature to be shut up for many gloomy weeks in a 
damp, dark, miserable dungeon, merely for not yielding a 
consent, which it was not in his power to yield—for not sup- 
pressing a dissent, which could not be suppressed without a 
prostitution of all that is noble, great, and manly in the 
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mind? *“ Belief or unbelief,” says Dr. Whitby, the ablest 
commentator on the volume you hold sacred, ‘‘ can neither 
be a virtue nor a crime.” Neither then, I infer, can the 
widest dissemination of that unbelief be criminal. For to 
cut off the communication between the heart and the tongue, 
and to make it politically expedient, that the man who thinks 
the established religion to be false, should actin every thing 
as if he thought it to be true—should utter no expression, 
and sell no book (not even to those who sought and wished 
to buy it) that tended to bring that religion into contempt, 
what is this but to consecrate—to authorise hypocrisy, and 
to make your religion itself the pander to dissimulation and 
insincerity ? On one last argumnot to yourselves, Gentlemen, 
as men, as brethren, partners of the same nature as myself 
in every thing, and therefore liable to err, and be deceived 
as I am, | rest my last appeal. If it be right to allow me 
to be immured in a dungeon for having foliowed the sincere, 
though it may be erroneous, dictate of my conscience, and 
such treatment should not succeed (as in all probility it will 
not) in giving me more favourable sentiments of Christian- 
ity,—my error continuing, 1 should, upon being released 
from prison, immediately repeat the conduct to which that 
state of mind cannot but lead me; it would be equally right 
again and again to prosecute me; and thus would you be 
led -on, step by step, till you had destroyed ine. Is this 
humanity? Is this to be done for the religion of Him who 
came into the world, not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them? And if for the fault of unbelief—an unbelief 


which [ cannot help—and which I profess myself ready to 


renounce as soon as I shall be better instructed, you will suf- 
er me to be thus immured, thus persecuted, and thus at 
length destroyed, let him that is without fault among you 
throw the first stone at me. Let him pronounce me guilty 
who can lay his hand upon bis heart, and say, no misgiving, 
no doubt, no shade of unbelief was ever there. And let 
him be sure that he can say this in the present recollection 
oi the circumstantial al/, and whole, and every whit of what 
is contained in that book, to which he ascribes the authority 
of the God of Truth; or, as a mere tacit or verbal consent 
to that which makes no impression at all upon the mind 
cannot be taken for belief, take any one of the main facts of 
Christianity ‘that is consequential 
to it, the visible and corporeal ascension of the body, flesh, 
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and bones, of its divine founder through the clouds—and 
then let him, as in the presence of God, be sure that he 
never felt a doubt, never demurred, nor was perplexed in 
the full contemplation of that fact; that his tongue never 
outran his apprehension, and that his creed and his belief 
were always in unison. He only is himself innocent of 
unbelief: he only is the man who can justly give a verdict 
against me. | cannot fear, then, that the twelve of you 
will be unanimous in an act of persecution, who could by no 
means be found to be so on apy facts or doctrine of the 
religion which I am accused of reviling, but which I never 
have reviled. Nor can you, Gentlemen, if you sincerely 
believe that religion to have “ God for its author, and hap- 
piness for its end, ” have any apprehension that it can be 
hurt by any thing which | or any other man can do against 
it, or that it hath any need of dungeons and priscns to make 
it struth appear unto all men. If it be indeed true, they 
who, like me, have no faith in it, are the more to be pitied ; 
they should be sought for as sheep wandering froin the fold, 
not driven like wolves away from it. The spirit of truth 
(in the system which you profess to revere) is the same as 
the spirit of love. And truth” says, Dr. Middleton, “ was 
never yet known to be on the persecuting side, nor ever 
were the angry passions of men engaged in her defence.” 
Gentlemen, betray botagain your adored redeemer: observe 
but the similarity of situation in which my mistaken prose- 
citors have placed me, and let him who you bope willbe your 
advocate ata higher bar, be mine at this. Betray not your re- 
ligion by supposing that it has need of management and cau- 
tion. Act not towards the truth of God, as the Grecian poet did 
towards the deities of Pagan fable, who having described them 
as in their own nature perfectly invulnerable, yet thought it 
was necessary that they should wear helmets and _ breast- 
plates. No, Gentlemen, the truth has vot been hurt, has not 
been assailed by me, | have sought it more than my neces- 
sary food, and loved it with a perfectlove. I hold it dearer 
than life itself. The pursuit and open professsion of it is 
the noblest end for which a man can live or die; and in its 
cause (ifit must be so) | am ready togo to prison and to death. 
The spirit of trath is an amiable spirit. She has no verdict 
but such as |] persuade myseli you are now going to pro- 
nounce for one of ber followers, how far soever he may 
seem to stray from her. ‘No tint of words can spot her 
snowy mantle, nor chymic power turn ber sceptre into iron.” 
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Her seat is the bosom of the Deity —her voice is the harmony 
of all rational minds; virtue can subsist only in the atmos- 

here of her influence, and eternal happiness leans on the 
pillars of her throne. Yield yourselves, Gentlemen at this 
moment, to ber sweet, ner most loving, her kind and gentle 
influence; away with all ill temper, wrath, and bitterness. 
Shew the world that you are not the maintainers of a reli- 
gion that has any thing to fear, or that needs the abetting of 
any measures of unkindnessand oppression. Be but, indeed, 
aud in truth, what Christians profess to be,—do as you would 
be done unto,—judge as you would be judged,—and if it 
be only for the honour of Christianity itself, you will, you 
must acquit me. 

The Recorder proceeded to sum up, during which time he 
took particular care to remark more than once, that though 
the defendant possessed considerable iutellectual abilities 
they (the Jury) must take the law from him. His Lord- 
ship was an hour and a half in endeavouring to eradicate 
the impression which the defendant’s speech was calculated 
to have upon the minds of intelligent men. When he had 
summed up the case, the Jury, after a few miuutes consul- 
tation, returned a verdict of Guilty on all the counts. 

The prisoner, when asked whether he had any thing 
to say why sentence should not passed upon him, enquired 
whether he had any appeal ? 

The Recorder said, that if the prisoner had any legal 
argument to urge in arrest of judgement, he had a right to 
urge it. 

The prisoner said he was but little skilled in law, but in 
his Opinion the verdict was not in accordance either with 
Christianity or justice. 

The Recorder said that the prisoner’s opinions had nothing 
to do with the question. If such opinions were to have 
weight, no prisoner could be sentenced at that Bar, as no 
prisoner would be likely to admit the justice of a verdict 
against him. His Lordship regretted that the prisoner had 
uot profited by the time given him since last Session, to re- 
tract his error ; instead of doing which, he had that day boast- 
ed of his conduct. 

It was the more to be lamented as the prisoner posessed 
talents of a superior order, aud consequently was capable of 
producing the greater mischief in society. 

The sentence of the Court was, that that the Defendant 
should be imprisoned for three years in Newgate, and to 
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give his own security in £100. for his good behaviour for 
the rest of his life. His Lordship informed the prisoner that 
in the event of any future transgression, this sum would be 
considered a debt, which would be enforced upon him, and 
also that a repetition of his offence would subject him to 
banishment from this country. 


} 





TO NEWMAN KNOWLYS, RECORDER OF LONDON. 


IMPARTIAL AND LEARNED Sir, 
As you presided at my trial, I consider myself bound to let you 
know how thankful I am for your impartial conduct and friendly 
advice. You were pleased to reiterate the opinion of Judge Hale, 
(have yous fellow feeling with that lenient Witch-Burner ?) which 
opinion you had previously, and in the same week, quoted five seve- 
ral times. Have you no other authorities? Is your law library 
so very circumscribed ? If the latter be the case, could not Friend 
Butterworth, your brother bigot, lend you a volume or two? No, 
it is not from any of these causes, it is because rascals, as have 
been some Judges in all times—yet it was reserved for the pre- 
sent liberal and enlightened axe, to drag men by dozens before a 
partial Judge merely for publishing works, “ tending to bring into 
contempt the Christian religion as by law established.” You 
told my sapient and attentive Jury, that Woolston, Peter Annet, 
and others had been sentenced to such and such imprisonment, 
and fined (in one of the cases) one thousand marks. But you for- 
get when-passing sentence on me to distinguish between justice 
and malignity. You could not fine me with any hope of getting 
it paid, so you ordered me to be imprisoned for three years!!! 
While others were sentenced to, from six to eighteen months—in 
one case for selling the same book, and in another for selling Paine’s 
Age of Reason, The Republican, No. 17, and Palmer’s Principles 
of Nature. Why was this? Simply because two persons entrust- 
ed their cases to a counsel, who defended them legally! But Cam- 
pion, Clarke, and myself, defended ourselves, and we have 
received a sentence that would crush the spirit of such persons 
as yourself. Is this Christian conduct? nay, is it legal conduct ? 
In the despotic Prussia, six months imprisonment is the extent of 
punishment awarded to libellers; but in England, the envy, and 
admiration of surrounding nations, three years may be the lot of 
one defendant, while another charged with the same offence is 
sentenced to six months. The tongue of every one who reads 
this will be raised against you. But what care you, so that your 
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conduct be acceptable in the sight of the most high, (what?) Lord 
Chancellor I perceived that while I was commenting on the con- 
duct of the said Lord Chancellor, you were busily employed in 
biting holes in your black kid gloves. Did you think the portrait 
resembled yourself? You were mistaken, my good Sir, you are 
as intolerant as the Keeper of Lunatics; but you are a very stul- 
tus compared with that legal Dray Horse. You were pleased to 
tell my erudite Jury, that they ‘‘ were to receive the law from you.” 
I told them the contrary, I tell you the same—of what use are Juries, 
if they are to receive the dictum of a Judge as to a prisoner’s 
guilt or innocence. I asserted then, and I now reiterate my 
words, that “‘ Jurors are to decide both upon law and fact.” 

It is true, that the Judge is bound to explain the laws; but the 
Jury are to form their judgment of his correctness in the interpre- 
tation: and had not my Jury been composed of absolute two.!»g- 
ged asses, they would have laughed at your thread-bare anthorities 
so ludicrously interspersed with hums and hahs, and would have ac- 
quitted your humble servant. But, Sir, they were plentifully pro- 
vided with a sovereign remedy against any unpleasant sensations 
arising from the vulgar truth. They stared and grinned horribly 
at Barnard’s eloquence and queer phiz. They were in raptures 
with the disinterestedness of the Witness. But the defendant, 
vulgar wretch! he merely spoke plain language, and beside that 
he was not supporting religion as by law established. No, the 
democratical wretch, he had the hardihood to resist the law.— 


Quite awful, is it not friend Knowlys? Nay, prythee straighten 
thy band, I see you are angry; well, I will not to be too severe 
at present. But I must remark on your personal observations, in 
your charge. You said that ‘“ the defendant had evidently received 


”? 


a liberal education; but that his vanity was not less conspicuous. 
Very true, friend Knowlys, and what will shock you still more is, 
that | have the vanity to imagine that this epistle will cal] forth 
from your learned lips sundry pshaws and pishes. You are a 
Christian Recorder, and may venture on a Christian damn or two. 
In conclusion, Friend Knowlys, | am at present inclined to take 
supper, so till next week I bid you adieu. 
Yours, &c., 
W. HALEY. 


P.S. If you are at any time annoyed by the vapours, vulgarly 
called blue devils—prythee come and see us in Newgate: it will do 
your heart good. But should you wish to stop a night, bring a 
bed with you, friend Knowlys, for these Christian door mats and 
heathen beetles are terrible foes to “ tired nature’s sweet restorer 
balmy sleep,” and they scrub us so confoundedly, that my shoul- 
ders are as bare as thine own jaws. 
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TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 


25, Calls Leeds, July 21, 1824, of 

Citizen CaRLILE, nobody knows what. 

Wit the permission of Thomas Steel, and for the satisfaction of 
the subscribers, I have embodied in the present subscription list, 
a list of the names of those friends who subscribed the sum of £1. 
2s. 8d.- which I forwarded to you in February last. I hope you 
will not think it troublesome to publish the list, as it is the only 
guarantee to prevent fraud, or jealousy from taking root; and in 
my opinion, the publication of names has stimulated numbers to 
add their names to the list, who would otherwise have contented 
themselves with talking about it, and condemning the robberies 
to which yoa have been subjected, without ever thinking it possi- 
ble for a few humble mechanics to do anything worth an effort to- 
wards assisting you. 

I am glad that fear has operated upow that junto of Materialists 
in disguise (the Government) so far as to cause them them to res- 
tore the brave heroine, Mrs. Wright, to the bosom of her family. 
Alas! how few of her countrywomen have attained to such honour, 
and how very few there are of her own sex, who have even thought 
her worthy of notice. I know not whether we are to calculate 
that the Christicoles have made her worse by one hundred 
pounds in her health, or that their hopes of destroying you are 
reduced from one hundred to nothing in a few months time; but 
take which side they please, they disgrace themselves and strengthen 
our course, every time they interfere. I am sure, if it were not 
for the ruinous expence attending prosecutions, it would be po- 
licy to solicit rather than toseek to shun them. Can you tell us 
how it happens, that blasphemy only affects Government in cer- 
tain places, and at particular times of the year? I sometimes 
think it is become a vegetable, flourishing most in the spring; 
and then it is odd, that it grows nowhere but in large towns! O, 
inconsistency! to believe in an infinite, omnipotent booby, that is 
either too idle or too ignorant to defend himself! I suppose they 
have not considered, that if their God be infinite, there is nota 
second thing in the world! Away with such trickery and fraud. 
Avaunt! Ye Church and State physicians! your deeds are known, 
you may leave the stage, and I hope ’ere long you will have to 
take lawyer craft, and nearly the whole of medical craft, with you. 
With the exception of wounds, broken bone’ and midwifery, we have 
very few disorders but those which we bring upon ourselves. We 
only want free discussion, and J’ll warrant that we either learn to 
prevent the disease or find out the remedy without learning either 
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Greek or Latin; every thing will soon be as plain as that “ acgua 
fontana,” means spring water, 

I have anxiously expected, ever since you published the trea- 
tise on crude mercury, that some one who had been afflicted, 
would have been experimenting upon it, and publishing the result ; 
but I fear that the prejudice in favour of doctorcraft has pre- 
vented numbers from taking it, as easy as they take a sermon, if 
it had been in as common use. However, as I wish, through the 
medium of the Republican, to make a little further enquiry about 
it, | must beg leave (as the Methodists say) to tell my experience. 
Being in good health, I took it for experiment only, and after taking 
it several days, in small quantities without perceiving any difference, 
J enquired of others who were takingit. [found that small quan- 
tities operated as a purge, I then increased the quantity to half an 
ounce. This I took at four o’clock in the afternoon, and at eleven 
at night I was purged; but not violently. 1 had not the least 
painful or unpleasant sensation, except the smell, which was 
worse than any thing I ever experienced. ThisI considered as a 
sign that it had done its work better, as well as easier than com- 
mon. I have also observed, that small globules of mercury have 
been voided ten days, after | have ceased to take it. Last Priest’s 
day, I took an ounce in the morning, and was not purged with 
it. On Monday forenoon, | voided the mercury alone and invo- 
luntarily: as [ was from home, I could not ascertain how much, if 
any was wasted, though a great deal was lost with walking 
above a mile, with it in my shoes and small clothes, I got above 
half an ounce gathered up again into acup. A person who was 
present asked, what I would do with it, I told him that so 
long as it did not offend my body, either by smell or appear- 
ance, and as my soul (if I had one) was too stupid to sig- 
nify its dissent, I should now take it to please him; so I swallow- 
ed it again. I do not see there can be much learned from such a 
story as this, I only wish to convince those who are prejudiced 
against it, that they may play with it to a great extent, (for any 
thing I know to any extent) without danger. There are many of 
your friends here, who state that they are more nimble and healthy 
from taking it. One in particular, Charles Button, states, that he 
had a large fistula, he could not get rid of for several years, and 
he has entirely cured himself, in a short time, by taking crude 
mercury. But, notwithstanding this, | am of opinion, that we do 
not receive half the benefit from it, by swallowing it as a metal, 
as we should do, if it was prepared in pills, as mentioned in the 
statement you published. Ivery much wish that either you or 
some of your medical friends would give us some instructions on 
the subject of making it into pills; and also your opinion of its 
use in case of dropsy. When you have learned all you can on 
the subject, it would be as well to publish the whole in a separate 
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pamphlet, and let us have a few striking placards on the subject, 
and a catalogue of your publications on the envelope. I have 
no doubt but it would be well read, and excite curiosity in the 
readers, to enquire after your other publications. It is of no ad- 
vantage how many books you publish, nor how many we who are 
of your own opinion buy, unless we can get them generally read. 
The progress of knowledge will be very slow; I am for making 
quicksilver force a passage for your other works if possible. 

You will perceive by the enclosure, that my circumstances have 
enabled me to redeem a pledge that I have promised to you a con- 
siderable’time. I am the more satisfied that I have been able to 
do it at this time, when assistance it so necessary. I wish we 
were able to do anything like our duty, to either you, or the brave 
fellows who have gone through their work in so able a manner be- 
fore the Mock Juries that have been called to pronounce them 
Guilty. Such men deserveand ought to have the support of every 
man who professes liberality for any thing but the profession’s sake. 
I was well pleased with the acuteness of Clarke’s defence; I think 
the Recorder must have taken him for a walking Bible, and in- 
tends probably to honour him with a place in the Museum, or he 
would never have sent him to Newgate to be bound in iron, with 
stone linings. 

Hoping that both his, and the other able defences will be gene- 
rally read, and the men supported throughout their tedious con- 
finement. 

I remain, fellow Citizen, yours truly, 


JOHN SMITHSON. 


TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Citizen CaRLILeE, Leeds, July 21, 1824, 
In the name of the Republicans of Leeds, | transmit to you the 
following sums (according to the annexed list) which you are de- 
sired to accept as an acknowledgement of your services in the 
cause of free discussion, and as a proof of what would be done 
in your behalf, if our abilities to support you were either equal to 
our inclinations, or to the merits of the brave phalanx of blasphe- 
mers, who have so ably defended our cause in the late prosecu- 
tions. And though the sentences passed upon them are severe, 
we are glad that that they have shewn themselves worthy of the 
task they have undertaken. Hoping that the day is not far dis- 
tant, when you, with the numerous host of friends, who have 
thrown in their mites to assist you, will see the full consummation 
of their wishes, in the establishment of free discussion. 

1 remain, on behalf of the subscribers, 
, Yours, &c., 


THOMAS STEEL. 
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Subscriptions received by John Smithson, forwarded in Feb. last. 


James Longbottom 0 

Thomas Steel, Sen. ] 

John Holden, a travelling 
Glass Blower 

Mr. Briggs 

W. Thorp 

Eli Lambert 

W. Hampson 

David, not the man after 


God’s own heart 
Mr. Ross 


Joseph Hurtley 
Thomas Steel 
John Smithson 
R. W. Byerley 
W. Dunwel 
Mathew Sutcliffe 
George Sheard 
Joshua Eastwood 
John Collinson 
James Thornton 
W. Knight 
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Subscriptioas received by Thomas Steel, forwarded July 21. 


16 J. L., a Materialst 2 
Thomas Robinson l 
A. B., a Materialist 3 
William Driver, one that 
was lately pronounced 
unworthy the protec- 
tion of a Civil Govern- 
ment, by John Hardy, 
Esq., Chairman of the 
Bible Society, and Re- 
corder of Leeds; for 
what? For doing that 
which he promised to 
do when he entered the 
witness box, (namely) 
to speak the truth and 
nothing but thetruth. 1 6 


John Fielding 

Joseph Taylor 

Peter Gagen 

Joseph Waller, Stokesly 

An Advocate for truth 

Mr. Bently 

B. Morehouse 

W. F. 

W. Varey 

Messrs. Bycrofts 

B. Cotton 

Charles Button 

Peter Gibbon 

Thomas Glover, a Repub- 
lican and Materialist 

John Kendal, an Enemy to 
Priestcraft 
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TO CITIZENS JOHN SMITHSON, AND 
THOMAS STEEL. 


CiTizEN SMITHSON, Dorchester Gaol, July 25, 1824 
I SHALL very soon publish such a list of cures lately per- 
formed by crude mercury, as to beat all the Quack Doctors 
as effectually as we have beaten the Priests: and as to mi- 
racles, those attributed to Jesus Christ and his apostles, or all 
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the Jew and Christian heroes together, will be insignifi- 
cant when this new list is published. 1 have one case of a 
cure of deafness within two hours of taking the mercury. 
There is a case of dropsy in hand, a bad case, in which a 
child was rendered unable to walk with crutches. The 
mercury has given her strength and spirits to take her crut- 
ches, but does not seem to shake the seat of the disease. 
She is still under trial, and has not yet taken above three 
ounces. Several physicians had done their utmost and 
given her up. Her disease began when she was about eigh- 
teen months old, and has so weakened her legs, that they 
have grown quite crooked, so that there is no hope of fiual 
restoration to health and good figure. I desire all persons, 
who have been themselves benefitted, or who know others 
who have been benefited by it, to send me a state- 
ment of their cases. I differ with you as to its utility 
in metal or in pills. You cannot improve its powers by 
any mixture; and it is evident, throughout the state- 
ment of Belloste, that putting it into pills was merely a dis- 
guise for the eye. It may be made into pills by beating it 
up with Conserve of Roses and a small quantity of any pur- 
gative powder, such as Magnesia or Rhubarb. The powder 
and any kind of balsam, or syrup, or vegetable oil, will work 
it into a lump, from which you may make pills. I find the 
interest excited to be great about the crude mercury, and | 
will very soon print the whole matter asa pamphlet with all 
the information I can accumulate as to its effects. I have 
been solicited by many to do so. 


CiTizen STEEL, 
ACCEPT aud communicate my thanks to my Leeds friends 


for this further subscription. Assure them, that I grow 
stronger after every new batch of prosecutions, and that so 
calm am I over, or under them, that they have ceased to 
agitate my mind otherwise than asa matter of pleasure. 

I had the brave Joseph Swan with me yesterday, and it is 
likely he wiil visit Leeds before he returns to Stockport. 
The infamous sentence of Trafford Trafford has neither 
broken Swan’s spirits, shaken his opinious, nor deterred 
others from espousing them. 


RICHARD CARLILE 
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COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO SIR CHARLES 
ABBOTT, KNIGHT, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF THE COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


My Lorp, 

I HAVE used every fair and legal means within my power to 
obtain justice from the Court of King’s Bench, with regard 
to the property of mine now under your authority, and all 
that I have asked at your hands is, a disposal of that pro- 
perty either by sa'eor return to me. One or the other, you, 
or your successor, must eventually do; for I pledge.my 
word, more sacred than any Christian’s oath, (a proof of 
which | bave in your conduct, for you bave denied me jus- 
tice), that 1 will in no way compromise that matter, nor be 
satisfied until every sheet of paper taken from my premises 
be legally accounted for. There is no part of it that the 
law authorises you to seize and detain; therefore, your con- 
duct is evidently illegal. 

Had I not been robbed of property under the authority of 
your Court, of that Court which sentenced me to fine and 
imprisonment, my fines would have been comparatively 
trifling at the expiration of three years imprisonment. They 
would have been paid, and I should have quitted the gaol 
at the hour; but now, | have not only been robbed of twice 
or thrice the value of the fines, or twice or thrice that for 
what I at present know; but I have been detained beyond 
a reasonable period, on account of that robbery and those 
fines, beyond that period, which, it to me seems likely, that 
the Court would have sentenced me, had no fines been 
imposed. 

If you wait for any kind of submission from me, you will 
wait my death or your own. Assured tbat I have violated 
no law, that 1 have done no person wrong, I will never ac- 
knowledge myself an offender; for, in my view, to be daily 
confessing siu and to be still daily sinning, is only adding 
Conscious villainy to conscious villainy, or making the cha- 
racter a compound of all vices. I should hate myself, to 
confess a sin to day, and to go and do the same thing to 
morrow. 

Nor will your detention of my property obtain that ob- 
ject which is your only excuse—to prevent the circulation of 
the printed matter. I have reprinted, and will reprint, as 
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often as the matter be out of print; though the loss of pro- 
perty has impoverished me, and made me do it under disad- 
vantages that I should not otherwise have felt. 

Never was a man more confident of victory, in any conten- 
tion in which he engaged, than I am over you as Christians. 
The more | study and examine the matter, the more confi- 
dent I grow ; the more violent your struggles the stronger I 
feel myself; and I declare to you, if you will believe me, 
that never was man more sincere in sentiment, more honest 
to himself and his fellow man, than I have been, at this. mo- 
ment am, and ever hope to be. 

You, on your side, as Christians, have not only the worst 
side of the argument, you are not only silent as to the argu- 
ments which I advance against your religious opinions, ju- 
dicial conduct, and legal interpretations as relating to them, 
but the injuries which you and your brother Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench, with the whole of the King’s Minis- 
ters of the last four years, have inflicted upon me, warrant 
me in saying, that you deny me justice in opposition to 
every recognized principle of the law of this coyntry, and 
that, towards me, as an individual, you are both robbers and 
tyrants. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s injured and unoffending prisoner, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


Dorchester Gaol, June 23, 1824, 
in the sixty-first month of my 
imprisonment. 








Two Pounds for Mr. Carlile from his old friends who 
meet in Regent Street, by the hands of Mr. Robinson and 
J. Hill. 


Ten Shillings and Sixpence from a few friends who are 
lovers of Paine’s Rights of Man, Age of Reason, and Pal- 
mer’s Principles of Nature, to Mr. Carlile’s imprisoned shop- 
men, by J. Z. | 

Thomas Riley Perry acknowledges the receipt of One 
Pound from the Translator of Dupuis; and R. Hassell of 
One Pound from four friends at Cerne. 





Printed and Published by R. Car ie, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspon- 
dences for “ The Republican” to be left at the place of publication. 





